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elaborating his plot, and his whole aim was to be
sparing of incident in order to concentrate his attention
on the portrayal of character.

The play was enormously successful, but it did not
pass without criticism. Certain precieuses, smarting
from previous taunts* declared that some passages
were shocking. In point of fact Moli&re's regard for
decency was distinctly above that of the majority of
his contemporaries. Fops, who had likewise suffered
at his hands, affirmed that a play which pleased the
pit must necessarily be bad. Other playwrights, Jealous
of Moliire's success, declared that the piece lacked
action, offended against the rules and was in all points
inferior to tragedy.

Moliere was nettled. But he was no longer a diffident
beginner. His favour both with the public theatres
and at court was growing. So, in the highly amusing
Critique de r&ole des Femmes, where in the course
of a conversation before dinner these various criticisms
were put forward, he duly demolished them with wit
and good-humour through the mouth of a man of
common sense.

Apart from being a most effective rejoinder to his
opponents, this little piece is important as an expression
of Moliere's own views. Rules, he maintained, were
meant to help and not to hinder. Furthermore, they
must give way to the only one that really matters,
the duty of the playwright to please. A man might
be ridiculous in some ways and perfectly sensible in
others, and it was the business of comedy to represent
the foibles of men. In other words human nature
with its contradictions, its baseness and nobility, its-
wisdom and its folly was the playwright's lawful field.
From that course, save in some of his lightest farces
and in comedy ballets for court performance, he was
never to deviate.

There are few personal allusions in Moliere's plays.